The Monarchy
suggestion made by the King to him. It appears, in any
case, to be universally admitted that the King played a
pivotal part in securing tJtxe assent of Mr. Baldwin and
Sir Herbert Samuel to his assumption of the Premiership.
It is notable that, in the formation of the National Govern-
ment, no attempt was made by the King to elicit the
views of the great bulk of the Labour Party who trans-
ferred their allegiance from Mr. MacDonald to Mr.
Arthur Henderson. It appears certain that the impetus to
the peculiar form of the new administration came wholly
from the King. Mr. MacDonald was as much the per-
sonal choice of George V as Lord Bute was the personal
choice of George III. He is the sole modern Prime
Minister who has been unencumbered by party support
in his period of office; he provided only a name, while
Mr. Baldwin supplied both the legions and the power
that goes with the legions. We need not doubt that the
King acted as he did wholly from a conception of patriotic
obligation..But since it is known that a Baldwin Premier-
ship was confidently expected at least as late as the night
before the break-up of the Labour Government, it is not,
I think, unreasonable to term Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's
emergence as Prime Minister of the National Govern-
ment a Palace Revolution.
It is argued1 that the King's action was constitutional
for two reasons. He was concerned 4'simply how best to
extricate the country from the grave financial difficulties
of which the drain from *^e Bank of England was a clear
symptom. He might clearly have accepted the resigna-
tion of the Prime Minister when he found he could not
command his Cabinet, had that been tendered, and then
have sent for Mr, Baldwin to clear up the situation. But
such a course would have had grave disadvantages at a
1 Keith, The King and the Imperial Crown, p. 136.
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